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AN INTERVIEW ON “L’ART NOUVEAU” WITH 
ALENANDRE CHARPENTIER. 


By Gabriel Mourey. 


“RE is much to be said on what is called 
Art Nouveau—let us accept this name, 
seeing that ev ervone uses it. No question 
is more complex, either from an artistic or 
from a social point of view, and those who 
possess well-defined ideas about it find a 
difficulty in formulating them, constrained 





as they are to resort to the current vocabu- 
lary of art, of which many expressions have ceased to have any 
meaning. 

Certainly, the ancients were not wrong in considering that the 
creation and the decoration of a common object was an art in no 
way inferior to pure architecture, painting and sculpture; and the 
artisans and artists who think as they did are, in my opinion, on 
the right track. Unfortunately, they remain, these artisans and 
these artists, the slaves of tradition, fettered by old rules; they 
labor painfully to express the dreams, the feelings, the ideals and 
the religion, of the men of the century of steam and of the tele- 
phone—the contemporaries of Darwin, Pasteur, and Edison—ac- 
cording to formulae, which date back a good number of centuries 
before the Christian era. The face of the world has undergone 
more change during the last hundred years than it underwent dur- 
ing the eighteen previous centuries, which have brought humanity 
to the threshold of the nineteenth century. Everything has been 
transformed except art and the modes of expressing it. Taine was 
right when he said: “To change the idea of such a general thing as 
form, what a change must take place in the human brain!” 

This change is taking place. Here and there, in every country, 
men with willing minds are endeavoring to hasten it. Will they 
succeed? Why not? What right have we to fix limits to human 
progress? And even if we had enough foolish pride to do so, would 
that prevent what is destined to happen from coming to pass. 
Copyright, 1902, by ‘“‘The Architectural Record Company.’’ All rights reserved. 
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AN INTERVIEW ON “L’ART NOUVEAU.” 


If what is called, rightly or wrongly, a style, has not, in Art 
Nouveau, been discovered up to the present, it is because there is 
too much indecision, as yet, both in our customs and in our minds; 
it is because the new humanity has not yet settled down into its 
right place; it is because it still vacillates, and because it has not 
yet acquired scientific certainty. The artists of the middle ages had 
religious certainty; they have filled our old Europe with perfect 
masterpieces. We shall never know that community of enthusiasm 
] 


and faith in the ideal which vivified the souls of the men of those 





FIG. 2. PLASTER CAST, BY ALEXANDRE CHARPENTIER. 


days. In the absence of that, :n contrast to that, it is in individual- 
ism d outrance, in anarchy—or better, in anarchism—that the artists 
of to-morrow will realize what they have in them and how noble 
is their mission. 

What will the art of future centuries be like? We can scarcely 
form any idea. At any rate, a time will certainly come when paint- 
ing and sculpture, as they exist to-day, will exist no longer. This 
art may not find its inspiration in natural forms; at least, I do not 
believe it will. This art will create new and unsuspected relation- 
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MONUMENT TO CHARLET, PLACE D’ENFERT 
BY ALEXANDRE CHARPENTIER. 


ROCHEREAU, PARIS, 
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ships between forms; in fact, it will create new forms, new lines, 
and new harmonies; it will be, as it were, the philosophic expression 
of that humanity which will have been its creator; it will be 
symbolical, but in quite a different manner from what it has been 
up to now, for it will exist upon living symbols. 

But if it is well to abandon the formulae of the past, all the 
mythological and religious bric-d-brac of dead epochs, which no 
longer have any meaning either for our minds or for our feel- 
ings, on the other hand we shall have to study with the greatest at- 
tention the working methods of the primitive artists of all periods— 
those of old China as well as those of old Egypt, those of old Asia 
as well as those of old Europe. The primitive artists were ignorant 
beings, the real naifs, the really sincere, in fact they were the peo- 
ple. They know nothing and yet they know everything; they are 
creatures of intuition and of suggestion, and I stand for them 
against the school, against the rules, against the formulae. 
Alone, also, the primitives have had respect for their materials; 
they have not practiced art for art, they have always treated stone, 
metal, earth, enamel, glass, wood, marble, as each of these sub- 
stances should be treated. The art of the future, therefore, will 
be popular art, ““Art made for the people, by the people,” as Will- 
iam Morris has said. 

Now it is not, in my opinion, from an old soil, exhausted by many 
centuries of intense cultivation, that this art, such as I delight to 
imagine it, will germinate; but from a fresh soil, whose strength 
has not been extracted, from a country where a heritage of preju- 
dices and traditions does not hinder man’s free advance along the 
road of progress. 

But, liberated as this art shall be, and seeking as it will, its in- 
spiration within itself and in the medium from which it shall spring 
forth; however complete its individuality may be, and totally as its 
form may differ from the art of the past, this art will not be at all 
positivist ; and if it reflects the aspirations, hopes, ideas and passions 
of the democracy which will have lifted its bright colored standard 
in the sunshine, it will only remain the more nobly idealist and the 
more symbolical of a life more beautiful, more harmonious and 
more intense. 
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FIG. 4. HECTOR GUIMARD. 
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(See article, page 127.) 








V AN ARCHITECT’S OPINION OF “L°ART NOUVEAU.” 


HE ARCHITECTURAL RECORD has 
done me the honor of asking me to define 
“l’Art Nouveau.” It is difficult, at a time of 
transition—I might almost add, of trouble 
and commotion—to state exactly what 
would be the best solution of a given prob- 


lem; but it may be said that the close of 





the nineteenth century witnessed the be- 
ginnings of a general evolution which is 
destined some day to give tangible and permanent results, and 
art has shared in this movement. During the past twenty years 
or so, various attempts at modern art have been made, in a more 
or less timid way; and these attempts have been based on the in- 
terpretation of the elements of the flower. I will cite, in this con- 
nection: in France, Rubrick Robert and the Union Centrale des 
Arts Deécoratifs de Paris; in England, Ruskin, Walter Crane and 
Morris; and in Belgium, Victor Horta. In the last-named coun- 
try the decorative base is no longer the leaf and the flower, but 
simply the stem. 

Returning to a sound logical view of the matter, and abandoning 
the ostracism of all the classical schools, it is my belief that, by 
studying the principles of art which have guided artists from the 
very earliest period down to the present day, it is possible to make 
a selection, and that if we will take the trouble to find out how 
our predecessors managed to discover them, we can by applying 
the same method to the conditions prevailing in our own times, 
deduce therefrom the proper modern rules. In spite of the pro- 
fusion of old examples, it cannot be denied that there exists some- 
thing else, and this “something else” should be the main object 
of the researches of those who want to work for their epoch. It 
is upcn us architects that falls more particularly the duty of de- 
termining, by our art, not only the artistic, but also the civilizing 
and scientific evolution of our time. 

Nature is a big book from which we can draw inspiration, and 
it is in that book that we must look for principles, which, when 
found, have to be defined and applied by the human mind accord- 
ing to human needs. From this study I obtain three principles 
which should have a predominating influence in all architectural 
productions, viz.: 

1. Logic, which consists in taking into account all the conditions 
of the case, and they are infinite in variety and number, which the 
architect has to deal with. 
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CLOCK AND BRONZE. THE FLIGHT OF TIME, BY 


ALEXANDRE 


CHARPENTIER 
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FIG. 7. FOUNTAIN, BY ALEXANDRE CHARPENTIER; NOW IN MUSEE 
GALLIERA, PARIS 
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2. Harmony, which means putting the constructions into full 
accord, not only with the requirements to be met and the funds 
available, but also with the surroundings. 

3. Sentiment, which, partaking at the same time of logic and 
harmony, is the complement of both, and leads by emotion, to the 
highest expression of the art. 

These are the principles which I have desired to exemplify in 
all my edifices, and particularly in the Castel Béranger, the Hum- 
bert de Romans Hall, and the stations of the Paris Metropolitan 
Railroad. It is these works, together with those of such men 
as Victor Horta and Van de Velde, which have inspired (chiefly 
in Germany, Austria and France) those productions described by 


the term “‘Art Nouveau.” Un- 











fortunately, I cannot say that 
all these productions illustrate 
the three principles which I 
have just laid down. For the 
most part they infringe them, 
for that undefinable thing called 
taste, which makes us like a 
chair, a clock, a vase or a jewel; 
taste, which is the embodiment 
of esprit, charm, emotion, life, 
whether in cloth or metal, an 
article for use or an ornament, 
is a quality which is lacking in 
the greater number of those 
who believe themselves to be 
modern creators, who in reality 








plagiarize more or less a motive 








made to ornament a necessary 
Fig. 8. Table, by Alexandre Charpentier. ctructure. 

Every great epoch has had a stylization of art. It is thus that 
all the styles which have preceded us came into existence, and it 
cannot be disputed that we are witnessing at present the creation 
of a style; but individual influences cannot have a universal effect. 
A style of architecture, in order to be true, must be the product 
of the soil where it exists and of the period which needs it. The 
principles of the middle ages and those of the nineteenth century, 
added to my doctrine, should supply us with a foundation for a 
French Renaissance and an entirely new style. Let the Belgians, 
the Germans and the English evolve for themselves a national 
art, and assuredly in so doing they will perform a true, sound and 
useful work. 

Although it may be a daring thing for me to speak of the Ameri- 
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FIG. 9. MEDALS, TRADE MARKS, ETC., BY 
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cans, who are so gen 
erously extending to 
me their hospitality 
in your review, I will 
venture to say that 
my American con 
freres have been, and 
are still, in the most 
favorable position 
for creating an “Art 
Nouveau.” I am 
sorry that they have 
not thought proper 
to strive after a na 
tional art, evolved 
from their own tem 
perament ; that is, an 
art produced on the 
spot and_ instinct 
with the life of that 
spot. The artist does 
not create his en- 
vironment; he is the 
product thereof. 
When I see your 
monuments and your 
architecture, I think 
I am again looking 


at that of the houses 
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FIG. 10. BRONZE CUP, BY VALLGREN. 


and monuments of Paris, of Berlin, or of Italv. so utter is the lack 
of all special mark of the soil. 


Seeing that the “Art Nouveau” is now crossing the Atlantic 


to your shores, I hope that my American confréres will not rest 
content to be mere copyists, but will be creators, and it is my be- 
lief that the principles by which I am guided in producing French 
architecture would enable them just as easily to create an American 


art, a thing which your leading fellow-countrymen ardently wish 


to see. 


Hector Guimard. 
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the 19th century was in no branches of art, except 


those of music and poetry, a century of memorable achieve- 


ment, still, so far as painting and sculpture was concerned, it lett 


behind it a great deal of work which broke new ground and 


It was only in the 


which possesses both beauty and significance. 


arts possessing a basis in utility that it made a palpable and a 


The architectural, decorative and industrial art 


flagrant failure. 


and often stupidly imitative, lacking 


of the century 


modify the older forms so as to give them a 


either the power 


new application and atmosphere, or the rarer power of originating 


As the century was gathering to its 


a novel and appropriate style. 


end men became increasing conscious of this deficiency, and out of 


this consciousness issued a number of serious efforts to renew and 


The most con- 


invigorate at least some of these utilitarian arts. 


spicuous and in a way the most successful of these efforts was that 


of William Morris and his school, which sought to obtain both 


oing back to the time in which 


beauty and sincerity of design by 


many of the industrial arts were most flourishing, viz. : 


the Middle 


\ges, and by reviving not only Mediaeval technical methods and 


forms, but something also of the Mediaeval social and artistic 


This is not the place in which to pass a judgment upon 


either the motives of 


Suffice it 


that, notable as were its achievements, it not only remained imita- 


tive, but it never threw off the limitations of a clique of craftsmen. 


Its work remained exotic, unpopular, over-elaborate and incon- 


grous with the needs, the sympathies and the ideas of the 19th cen- 


But it had the advantage of making men think and experi- 


ment along new lines, and if the work hitherto produced by these 


later experimentalists has frequently been inferior in quality to 


i the Morris school, vet it had at least the merit of a more 


genuine initiative. 


Be that as it may, the “New Art” certainly 
came into being through an attempt, in itseif dangerous, on the 


part of designers influenced by Morris and his co-workers to make 


their work more decisively and thoroughly original—to divorce it 


entirely, so far as possible, from traditional forms, which through- 
out the 19th century had been the death rather than the life of the 


arts and crafts. 


Particularly during the past five or six years the “New Art” has 


been winning many adherents in France, Belgium, Germany and 
Italy, and whatever may be thought of the quality of its achieve- 


ments, the quantity thereof is undoubtedly reaching very formid- 
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FIG. 12. A LATERAL COMPARTMENT OF THE CUPBOARD FOR STRINGED INSTRUMENTS, 
DESIGNED BY ALEXANDRE CHARPENTIER. 
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able dimensions. The art periodicals, published in Continental 
Europe are filled with the newest examples of the “new art”; and, 
indeed, some of them contain little else. There is being held in 
Turin this summer an exhibition of modern decorative art, which 
is intended primarily to expose the achievements of the new 
school. There seems to be no doubt that for the time being it is 
the dominant influence, if not in European architecture, at least 
in the interior decorative arts of continental Europe. 

Yet, in spite of the large and increasing quantities of “New 
Art,” which the French and German secessionist designers are 
committing—it is by no means easy to find a formula, which de- 
fines the purposes of the “new” artists. Particularly in this coun- 
try, one hears the question continually asked “What is this Art 


Nouveau? Is it anything more dignified than a mere revolt 
against traditional architectural and decorative forms? What 


positive and formative influences are there behind it, and what new 
technical discipline and motives does it offer?” And back of these 
questions can always be discerned a suspicion that the “New Art” 
is only one of many expressions of “fin de siecle” sensationalism, 
which tries to whip jaded sensibility into new life by violent stim- 
ulation, and which authorizes any departures from traditional 
motives, however bizarre, formless and even ugly, provided only 
that they are piquant and impertinent. 

That at one time these prejudices were in some measure justi- 
fied there can be no doubt, and there is much in the contem- 
porary work of the new school, of which the hard words used 
above are not an unjust description. Still there are among the 
“new” artists both in France and Germany some sincere and verv 
skillful designers, who are really seeking to lay the foundations of 
a new style, and who believe that they have attained some suc- 
cess. In the case of an experimental and extremely conscious 
effort of this kind, it is always much more interesting to obtain 
the ideas of the men, who are actually doing the work, than that 
of those who are only looking on from without; and with this pur- 
pose in view the Architectural Record has secured an expression 
of opinion about the motives and the meaning of the “New Art” 
movement from M. Hector Guimard and M. Alexandre Charpen- 
tier—the former one of the most successful architects the move 
ment has produced, and the latter an original, versatile, and very 
conscientious sculptor and general designer. 

While insisting emphatically upon the negative aspect of the 
movement, viz.: the uncompromising revolt against the mere 
copying of conventional forms—both of these artists believe that 
it has behind it a genuine formative impulse and intelligible tech- 
nical motives. They naturally associate this impulse with the 
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spirit and needs of contemporary life, and somewhat vaguely refer 
to science and democracy as offering that basis of intellectual cer 
tainty and communicative social feeling, without which no positive 
stvle in art seems possible. They both admit that the achievements 
of the “new” artists are in some respects very unsatisfactory. M. 
Guimard states that much of the work, which issues from the new 


school, not only fails to embody his own formative “principles, 

but that it is frequently chargeable with the heinous fault of being 
in bad taste; and this judgment the majority of American critics 
will not be inclined to dispute. Mr. Charpentier believes that, 
while the new artists are laboring to give birth to something which 
can really be called a new style, still they have not done much 
more so far than to substitute a new anarchy for the old one; but 
he prefers and rightly prefers an anarchy that is redeemed by a 
serious effort after a living art to an anarchy of imitation. These 
admissions on the part of Messrs. Guimard and Charpentier pretty 
well cover the current objections to the “new art’ —the objections, 
viz.: that it both fails frequently to phase a well-trained taste and 
that it has failed as yet to originate any forms, which have been 
and deserve to be recognized and adopted. The difference that 
would remain between Messrs. Guimard and Charpentier and the 
American critics of the movement would be a difference in point 
of view as to the need of the revolt, and as to the life which re- 
mains to be elicited from the traditional forms. 

When they come to define what the forms and guiding tradi- 
tions of the “new art’ are Messrs. Guimard and Charpentier are 
not in complete agreement. The former speaks approvingly of 
the attempt to “interpret the elements of the flower” which in- 
formed the work both of the school of William Morris and of his 
contemporaries in France and Belgium; and he believes that from 
a study of nature can be deduced principles which should have a 
predominating influence—at least in the department of architec- 
ture. M. Charpentier, on the other hand, rejects the study of na- 
ture as the source from which the “New Art” may derive its 
salient and guiding forms. He would go back, not to nature her 
self, but to the primitive, the really “naifs” interpretations of na- 
ture. Both of these conflicting counsels are somewhat vague; but 
as that M. Guimard is more definite, and since he applies his prin- 
ciples peculiarly to architecture, they may be considered more in 
detail. By his first two principles, Logic and Harmony, M. Gui- 
nard evidently has in mind that rational and moral renovation of 
architectural practice, for which critics have long been crying, but 
crying in vain. He seeks, that is, to give completeness and integ- 
rity at once to the structure, the design, and the ornament of 
buildings ; to the end that inside and out they shall be frankly ex- 
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FIG. 15. BAS RELIEF OF A DANCING GIRL IN 


CUPBCARD FOR STRINGED INSTRUMENTS, 


DESIGNED BY 


A LATBRAL COMPARTMENT OF THE 


ALEXANDRE CHARPENTIER. 
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FIG. 16. 
CUPBOARD 


BAS RELIEF OF 
FOR STRINGED 


INSTRUMENTS, 


DESIGNED 





BY 


A DANCING GIRL IN A LATERAL COMPARTMENT OF THE 


ALEXANDRE CHARPENTIER. 
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pressive of the materials of which they are built, the structural 
principles, which they embody, and the purposes for which they 
are used. But this ts not all. By this third principle, that of “sen- 
timent,” he proposes that the “new” architecture shall not only 


he logical and sincere, but that there shall be born out of this 





FIG. 17 BRONZE CUP, BY VALLGREN. 


completeness and sincerity a monumental and atmospheric style 
of building—something that shall awaken popular feeling by a re- 
vival of the former vital relationship between architecture and 
life. These principles have, as I have already intimated, character- 
ized the criticism, if not the practice of architecture at least since 
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FIG. 18. PLACQUE, BY ALEXANDRE CHARPENTIER. aaa 
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the early writing of Ruskin; and, however little they may be ac- 
cepted by architects, they will of themselves not arouse much op- 
position among commentators on that art. But what a good many 
critics will be inclined to question, is whether the “new” architec 
ture actually embodies these principles, and whether, however, 
honest and sincere it may seek to be, the aesthetic merit of the 
work, its apparent power of being permanently pleasing, is at all 
as conspicuous as its evident and intentional oddity. Moreover, 
apart from the work of some of the more prominent designers, 
it is not easy to find evidences even of sincerity in much of the 
work, which calls itself “Art Nouveau,” for sincerity is hardly com- 
patible with such tiresome and impudent attempts to be conspicuous 
at any price. 

But leaving principles aside I should say from my own impres- 
sions of “Art Nouveau” that perhaps its most salient technical 
motive was a noticeable liking for continuity of line. This ten 
dency prevails at once in the architectural forms used, in those 
connected with interior decoration, in its furniture, and in its 
metal work. Many influences seem to lave contributed to make 
this motive dominant. In the first place the rejection of classical 
models, which is the life of the whole movement necessarily in- 
volved a departure from the rectangular and geometrical forms, 
so characteristic of classicism of all kinds. In the second place 
“Art Nouveau” has, of course, been much influenced by the 
adoption of the leaf, the flower, and the stem as the decorative 
base of the work of the Morris school; and horticultural models 
naturally limit designers to continuous as opposed to broken lines. 
In the third place it is apparent that some at least of the “new” 
secessionist artists are much under the spell of Japanese originals, 
which, it is unnecessary to say, possesses a dominant tendency in 
the same direction. Finally, it is also evident that many of the 
“new” designers in Germany have merely substituted late Me 
diaeval models for those of the neo-classic masters—models which 
both in architecture and decoration have a noticeable disposi- 
tion toward lineal continuity. The mention, moreover, of Mediaeval 
and Japanese models leads to the remark that there is an apparent 
mental affinity between the incidental and fanciful character oi 
Japanese and late Mediaeval art, and the restless search for the 
novel and the unusual, which lies at the roots of “Art Nouveau,” 
and this very search for the novel has undoubtedly kept the work 
of the new art, so chaotic in form and so anarchical in temper that 
it is almost impossible to distinguish and describe any general 
tendency. 

While Messrs. Charpentier and Guimard do not agree upon the 
technical and stylistic basis of the “new” art, there is one point 
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on which their opinions perfectly coincide. They both emphat- 
ically state their belief that the proper home of the “New Art” 
is the new world; and one of them goes so far as to say that 
it can never really flourish anywhere else. Yet they both also 
realize that hitherto American designers have regarded the new 
movement with suspicion, and have not allowed it any appreciable 
influence upon their own work. So far from shunning traditional 
motives and imitative methods the average American designer is 
trying to steep himself in traditional forms. He glories in them; 
he even riots in them. His art frequently seems to be a systematic 
effort to Europeanize the new world, to make it reminiscent of the 
times when style in art came naturally to men, and did not need 
either to be manufactured, borrowed, or eschewed. 

Which is nearer right in this matter? American practice, or 
these French opinions as to what is aesthetically desirable in a new 
country? Well; for my own part, I believe that the instinct of our 
local designers is a justifiable instinct—no matter how unfortu- 
nate some of the results of it are. Messrs. Guimard and Charpen- 
tier have been deceived into believing that the new world needs 
an art correspondingly energetic and modern. But in truth, the 
case is precisely the opposite. The old world may or may not 
need a new art, which violently breaks away from established 
forms, but the new world certainly needs in the beginning an old 
art, in which those forms are not only preserved, but cherished. 

For in this country all art, however old in its origin, is in a very 
real sense new: and before embarkiig on a revolt against estab 
lished forms, the establishment of some forms against which to re- 
volt is a not unreasonable precaution. Eurepe stands at one 
point in the history of its aesthetic culture; the United States 
stands at another. American designers study abroad and are 
profoundly influenced particularly by French practice, but the 
kind of work they do in this country is necessarily determined 
by the stage, which has been reached in American aesthetic de- 
velopment. For however much a foreign art is studied abroad, it 
must be reproduced at home before it takes a natural and or- 
ganic place in local aesthetic culture. American designers are 
now trying to materialize in this country the best available tra- 
ditional models they can find; and in so doing they are taking the 
only sensible and practical way finally to reach America in aes- 
thetic independence. There could be no better indication of 
helpless intellectual servility and aesthetic incompetence on the 
part of American artists, than the attempt to borrow, not tradi- 
tional forms which can in time be naturalized, but intellectual 
needs and standards which at any particular time must be in 
large measure the product of local conditions. What American 
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art needs most of all at present is the informing and refining 
presence of the best European models, so that it may start upon 
its career with a solid ground of safe, if not of brilliant achieve- 
ment. The intentional striving after originality is always a dan- 
gerous thing; but considering the absence in this country of cor- 
rective traditions it would be fatal to American artists, and would 
result in aesthetic extravagances, compared to which Whitman's 
experiments in verification might seem normal. 

It is, indeed, impossible to defend present American practice all 
along the line. That local architects and decorators should ap- 
propriate and copy foreign models is all very well; but the repro- 
duction is for the most part altogether too faithful. It is as often 
as not the result of being either too lazy or too busy to undertake 
the work of proper modification or even of intelligent imitation. 
The prominent American designers have for the most part more 
work in their offices than they are able conscientiously to su- 
pervise, so they naturally fall back upon the excellent manufac- 
turing method of “standardizing” their products—methods ab- 
solutely fatal to aesthetic originality and distinction. And so Amer- 
ican artists are always tossed on the horns either of one dilemma 
or another. Either they adapt themselves to business conditions 
and compromise the integrity of their work or they are forced 
aside and continue to work conscientiously along their own 
lines, and are “good but lonely.” 

This tendency in the direction of wholesale and servile copying 
is the more disastrous, because the imitative basis of American 
architecture and decoration can only be justified ultimately on the 
ground that the traditional forms adopted will be modified to suit 
American needs, manner of living, and aesthetic temper. But 
of course, it is altogether too soon to assert that the gradual and 
appropriate modifications will not eventually be made. It took 
l‘rance some centuries to naturalize Italian Renaissance architec- 
ture, painting and sculpture, and even in our faster moving period, 
we may well leave American architects and decorations the space 
of two or three generations to see what they can accomplish. 
There is a good chance that they will be able to modernize and 
\mericanize the old forms and materials. An art that begins by 
copying may end by being vigorously independent. The difference 
between imitation and originality does not run at all as deep as 
was once supposed; and the more we know of the history of civ- 
ilization, the more it is realized how profoundly important a part 
has been played in it by imitation. A prominent French psychol- 
ogist goes so far, indeed, as to make the faculty of imitation the 
primary fact of social psychology. Whether in any particular case 
ideas and forms which have been taken over by imitation become 
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fruitful depends entirely upon the interest which they arouse and 
the sacrifices, which are made on their behalf. Rome took over 
Greek culture without, except certain particulars, ever really as- 
similating it, because Rome was primarily interested in politics 
and did not take anything else very seriously. If the United States 
continues to be primarily interested in business and does not take 
anything else very seriously, she will in the end assume very much 
the same position toward Europe as the Greek colonies in Sicily 
did toward their native Greece; she will exchange her material 
products for the art and thought of the motherland. But there 
are the best reasons for believing that the American national life 
and character is too vigorous, too broad, too independent and too 
generous to submit to a one-sided and merely commercial growth. 
What the United States needs is a nationalization of their intel- 
lectual life comparable to the nationalizing, now under way, of 
their industry and politics; and in the fullness of time American 
culture will be invigorated and informed by the same enterpris- 
ing and cooperative spirit which has distinguished its industrial 
successes. 


Herbert ( ‘roly. 





TWO DOOR KNOBS, BY ALEXANDRE CHARPENTIER. 
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FIG. 3. THE ENTRANCE FROM THE DRIVEWAY. 
Residence of Mr. Henry W. Poor, at Tuxedo, N. Y. T. Henry Randall, Architect. 
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FIG. 5. A STAIRWAY IN THE GARDEN. 
Residence of Mr. Henry W. Poor, at Tuxedo, N. Y. T. Henry Randall, Architect. 
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FIG. 6. THE PORCH, OVERLOOKING THE RIVER, AS ITAPPEARS FROM WITHOUT. 
Residence of Mr. Henry W. Poor, at Tuxedo, N. Y. T. Henry Randall, Architect. 
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FIG. 8. THE HALLWAY. 
Residence of Mr. Henry W. Poor, at Tuxedo, N. Y. T. Henry Randall, Architect. 
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FIG. 9. THE STAIRWAY. 
Residence of Mr. Henry W. Poor, at Tuxedo, N. Y. T. Henry Randall, Architect. 
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FIG. 14. THE MANTELPIECE IN THE DINING ROOM. 
Residence of Mr. Henry W. Poor, at Tuxedo, N. Y. T. Henry Randall, Architect. 
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FIG. 1. A FORMAL GARDEN IN NEW JERSEY. 


Planting in Landscape Architecture, and especially in formal gardening, has but one value— 
namely, to emphasize the design. The richness and value of a plant should correspond with the im- 
portance and prominence of the various compartments, points of departure and of approach of the 
general scheme—in a gradation similar to the interior decoration of a house. The two solitaire 
poplars, shown in the reprint above, are doubly attractive; first, in the strong contrast between 
their formal character and setting, and their irregular background: and, second, because they are 
indicative of the almost hidden flight of steps seen in their perspective. 
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THE FORMAL AND NATURAL STYLE. 


HE present revival of the formal gardens, o7 
the formal style of gardening, is a reaction 
from the over-appreciative enthusiasm which 
has prevailed during the latter part of the 
eighteenth century and after for the romantic 
or natural style. This was but one phase of 
the interest in romanticism, which then af- 





fected both art and literature, and which not 
only exaggerated the extravagances of the 
formal style, but led to absurdities in the 
natural style. Owing to the revived interest at the present 
time in the formal and the decreased interest in the natural 
style of gardening, it should not be difficult, with the calm 
that comes with the lapse of time, to assign to each its respective 
merits. The two styles are diametrically opposed in principle. 
The more each is perfected, the more will they differ. It is not un- 
reasonable to suppose that the conditions to which each is adapted, 
are also diametrically opposed. The natural style has practically 
usurped the entire field of garden art, both under conditions to 
which it is adapted, and under conditions to which it is utterly un- 
fitted. The purpose of this essay is to point out what conditions 
are adapted to the natural style, and what to the formal style. 
Our question is then: What are the fundamenal principles of the 
natural style of gardening, and under what conditions can they 
be advantageously realized? 

The discovery that landscapes are ‘‘gardenesque” was accredited 
to the natural style. It was thus dramatically described by Wal- 
pole: ‘Kent leapt upon a wall, and discovered that all nature was a 
garden.” And thus with a leap, are we introduced to the most 
radical departure from the formal style. From a few acres, at 
most, walled off from external gaze (as all gardens are), the 
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ambition of the rival school was to include great expanses of 
landscape in their walless “gardens.” The art of gardening hence- 
forth became the “art of creating landscapes.” In other words, 
gardening ceased to be an inventive and became an imitative art. 
“Its principles,” Loudon says, * as an imitative art, were derived 
irom nature, as developed by the principles of landscape painting.” 
He says further it had “for its object the production of landscapes 
by the combinations of the actual materials of nature, as landscape 
painting has found for its object their imitation by combination of 
colors.” 

The object of the early masters was thus literally “to realize 
whatever the fancy of the painter has imagined.” “The first re 
quisite,”’ Mason says, “necessary to form a just taste in landscape 
gardening, is a knowledge in landscape painting.” ‘None should,” 
Sir Uverdale Price also says, “presume to garden, who have not 
a previous knowledge of painting.” Accordingly, the principles 
of the natural style were originally deduced from the works of such 
painters as Poussin, Claude, Gainsborough, Correggio and Sal- 
vator Rosa. In imitation of these painters, landscape scenery was 
divided into the Grand, the Picturesque, the Romantic, the Beauti 
ful, and the Rural. Each style of landscape had its corresponding 
and appropriate style of architecture. A Grecian or Italian edifice 
for the beautiful; a castle for the grand and romantic; a hunting 
wdge for the picturesque; and a cottage ornée for the rural. 

The above quotations show the inspiration to which the early 
naturalists turned for guidance; while the following will show it 
as formulated in general principles. Knight and Mason, Gilpin 
and Downing express what is generally recognized, both as to the 
results to be obtained and the primary requisites for the attainment 
of such results. Thus Mason gives expression to the following 
general rule, which is endorsed by the majority of writers, both 
early and modern: 


‘When thy task is called 

To deck a scene where Nature's self presents 
All three distant graduations, then rejoice, 

As does the painter; and like him apply 

Thy colors; plant thou on each separate part 
Its proper foliage.”’ 


“I conceive,” Mason further says, “that the primary disposition 
of nature should regulate, not be subservient to, artificial limita- 
tions, and that all rural scenery should be improved according to 
the manner suggested by itself, without regard to nominal dis- 
tinction or systematic arrangement.” Gilpin expresses the same 
general principle. ‘The judicious improvement of any place must 
rest upon the natural character of the place itself.” Downing in 
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his book on landscape gardening thus defines the object of the 
natural school. “In landscape gardening we should aim to separate 
the accidental and strenuous in nature, and to preserve only the 
spirit, or essence. This subtle essence lies, we believe, in the ex- 
pression more or less pervading every portion of nature. And it is 
eliciting, preserving, or heightening this expression that we may 


vive our landscape gardens a higher charm than ever the polish of 


























FIG. 4. A MODERN VERSION. 


To convert meadow-land into a highly cultivated lawn, when it has no proportional 
relation with the house, 1s no less incongruous than it would be to plant a formal bed 
of cultivated roses by the roadside. The “‘dressed’’ lawn should not extend further 
from the house, or beyond the formal garden if there be one, than does the ‘‘atmosphere’”’ 
of the house extend; to do so is to lose the relation and proportion between lawn and 
house, and consequently the raison d’etre of the lawn. There is nothing more beautiful 
than the rich brown of meadow-land, sparkling with clover, daisies and buttercups; 
neither is there anything more insipidly monotonous than long unbroken reaches of 
dressed lawn. The line of demarkation between the two should be strongly empbasized, 
either by a hedge or fence or balustrade. 


art can bestow.” Downing further explains that lawn and trees 
are the essential elements of this style, and that while they may 
“be shown wherever a rood of grass surface, and a half-dozen 
trees are within our reach,” it is essential in order that his art may 
‘extent of surface.” This 


‘ 


appear to advantage to have considerable 
need of an extensive area for the advantageous expression of the 
natural stvle, is not only a necessary deduction from the general 
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tenor of the principles above quoted, but it is further emphasized 
by a tendency, strikingly characteristic of the style, to obliterate 
all apparent limitations of boundaries; to create, if necessary, a 
fictitious impression of spaciousness. He recognizes, however, 
what few of his brother naturalists do, the incongruity of confining 
a “semblance of free nature” within narrow limits; especially 
where, in small estates of six to eight acres, the boundary lines can- 
not be concealed in the manner he advises below. For smaller 
areas he frankly admits that the conventional stvle is more suitable. 
Downing is the sanest exponent of the style in question; and he 
insists that it is necessary in the handling of small suburban lots 
to make them appear to be portions of a large and elegant estate. 
“To do this,” he says, “the space allotted to various purposes 
, must be so characterized and divided by plantations, that 
the whole shall appear to be much larger than it really is.” Henry 
EE. Milner, the famous landscape gardener of England, offers the 
following original deductions for the “guidance of the landscape 
artist.” “The idea of spaciousness,” he says, “ can be artificially 
promoted, particularly by the breaking of continuous lines and 
hard boundary lines, and by providing various objects for the eye 
to count, just outside of the lines of sight.” ““A gradation of colors 
may promote the idea of distance; and again, “by directing the 
vision to distant beauties of landscape, they may be brought into 
the artist’s plan.” This last suggestion calls to mind a further im- 
portant principle of the style in question. It is essential, says 
Downing, “that artificial lines of improvement should lose them- 
selves indefinitely and unite agreeably and gradually with those of 
the surrounding country.” Where it is impossible to exclude such 
artificial features as roads and paths, it becomes necessary so far as 
possible, to harmonize, as it were, these artificial necessities with 
natural laws. For as a leading advocate of this style says, ‘‘Roads 
and paths are it must be confessed, necessary evils that add no 
landscape beauty to the place, and must be tolerated because they 
are needed.” 

For the treatment of these artificial features Mr. Milner offers 
the following observation. “Nature seldom presents a straight 
line.” “A straight line,” he says, “is a product of art,” while 
“nature presents in her broad effects and graduated detail, an in- 
finity of curvilinear features.” Avoidance of straight lines, and 
the constant use of curvilinear features is a striking characteristic 
of the natural style; indeed the excessive application of this “curv- 
ing habit” justifies the remark of Mason, “By the turns of their 
winding walks, one should take them to be the footsteps of some 
reeling drundard!” Thus we are led to the conclusion that the 
ultimate object of the natural style of gardening is to reproduce 
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with as little artificiality as possible, the appearances of nature ; that 
artistic expression, as such, is to be avoided; that self-effacement 
on the part of the artist is essential; and that, in fact, “nature,” as 
Milner says, “must triumph over art.” 

The answer to the first part of our question, namely, “What are 
the fundamental principles of the natural style of gardening?” ts 


now sufficiently indicated. We may, therefore, proceed to the 
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FIG. 6. 


There is a style of gardening, of which the above is an example, that is not purely 
formal and is in no sense natural, but which borrows a charm from both. It is largely 
dependent upon existing conditions. It has a conventionalized symmetry and a balanced 
irregularity. Where the general design demands a sacrifice of original conditions, they 
must subtend this end, but this heightens the charm where some ancestral landmark has 
earned the right of continuance; the more so if the general scheme clearly indicates 
a decided preference for artistic ends. 


second part, namely, “Under what conditions are they most ad- 
vantageously realized?” 

The natural style ~f gardening is so conditioned by its prin- 
ciples, and therefore by its possibilities, that its free development 
should have been continuous with, rather than antagonistic to the 
formal school. The two styles should never have clashed, inasmuch 
as they have nothing incommon. However, there is a soul of good 
in every evil. From an evolutionary standpoint it was, at that 
time, necessary that a radical change in the developmental ten 
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dencies of the classical school should take place. It had reached 
its limits, and even, along certain lines, had passed them. The 
enthusiasm for the new style put an effectual stop to its progress 
along decadent lines. It was effaced and entombed by the “natural 
style.” Its beauties, however, are reincarnated in the tendency of 
to-day. Its revival will be continued and its development guided 
by the spirit that has recalled it to life. But there is also a soul of 
evilin every good. The enthusiasm for the natural style has served 
its purpose, and it should no longer be allowed to usurp the 
legitimate domain and to repress the far greater artistic resources 
of the formal gardens. There is ample opportunity for the ex- 
pression of both; and it should be the ambition of “the powers 
that be” to develop each style according to its individual merits. 

The first requisite of the natural style has already been touched 
upon ; namely, an extensive area. The Columbia Cyclopeadia thus 
refers to the point in question. “Much that is known as landscape 
gardening would more properly be called decorative gardening, as 
the word landscape involves a considerable range or distance of 
natural perspective unattainable in a limited garden.” Here are 
two fundamental suggestions. First, the name “Natural School of 
Landscape Gardening” originated simultaneously with the birth of 
the style itself. It is entirely indicative, both of the principles and 
the object of the style. Its principles were derived from the art of 
landscape painting, and its object is to create compositions such as 
landscape painters would create were they confined to the same 
limitations. Now it is obvious that any artificial environment is 
foreign to the spirit of the natural style. Hence, the two essential 
qualifications for the perfection of the style are, first, a natural 
landscape basis, and a natural environment. And second, given 
the first conditions, the effect will be perfect in proportion to the 
extent of the area. 

What, then constitutes an ideal natural landscape basis and a 
natural environment for the best expression of the natural style? 
The spirit of its principles is not constructive, but primarily sub- 
stitutional. The ideal standard is derived from nature. Now, 
whereas the landscape painter is free to create any conception he 
deems best, the naturalist is doubly limited, because first, the 
basis of action is determined by existing conditions, and second, 
he cannot, upon this pre-determined basis, impose beauties of his 
free imagination. The most that he can do is to induce or 
emphasize the potential beauties already existing; that is, he may 
substitute such characteristics of natural picturesqueness or beauty 
as would have existed naturally, under ideal conditions. In other 
words, his possibilities are not primarily limited by his own genius, 
but by the possibilities of a given situation. The stream cannot 
rise above its source. 
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This limitation was fully realized by Mason in his poem en- 
titled “The English Garden :” 


“Great Nature scorns control; she will not bear 
One beauty foreign to the spot or soil, 

She gives thee to adorn; ’tis thine alone 

To mend, not change her features.” 


It goes without saying that an ideal landscape would call for 
no improvement at all; it also follows, therefore, that the landscape 
best adapted for the expression of the principles in question is 
such as requires the least amount of modification. 

The constituents of a natural landscape consist in more or less 
abrupt irregularities of contour, in the projection of massive rocks 
or boulders, and in the accompanying dispositions of indigenous 
plant-growth. Except by planting, it is impossible to reproduce 
these characters by artificial construction, without reducing the 
system to an absurdity. Practically then the naturalistic improver 
is restricted to the management of planting. It is well recognized, 
and especially in this country, that any attempt to impose a 
“national” character upon a place by extensive grading, and yet to 
retain, as Milner says, “ natural-like” appearance, is futile. Com- 
mon sense would suggest as much. The most casual observer of 
any of our great “naturalistic parks” will recognize the truth of this 
statement, that whatever beauty they may have is due to the 
character of the land itself. In what way have they been improved? 
By the planting alone! The roads and paths are not designed so 
much determined by the contours of the ground, and simply con- 
cessions to utility. The natural style, as such, is logically and prac- 
tically reduced to a matter of planting. There is no other way of 
conforming to “the primary dispositions of nature,” or of evoking 
its inherent beauty. If there is any attempt to alter “the natural 
character of the place,” the chief object is defeated, while it is im- 
possible to preserve or heighten that which does not already exist. 
The natural style of creating landscapes was never intended to 
supercede or to conflict with the formal style of making gardens. 

The legitimate sphere for the expression of the natural style is 
thus in co-ordination with the landscape. Where nature is 
dominant, not only is it impossible to improve or modify her; but 
the attempt is against the dictates of common sense or of artistic 
appreciation. She must be followed closely, in such situations, as to 
her lines and forms, and her component features. Her weak points 
may be strengthened, her most characteristic features heightened. 
But her essential character cannot be altered—that is, no such thing 
as “design” may here be attempted. In short, the improver must 
follow in the footsteps of nature. But where nature does not 
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inherently prevail, where the artificial is obviously in the ascendent, 
nature must be made to conform to art, that is, she must be con- 
ventionalized. 

It is the abuse of the natural style that has justiy brought it into 
disrepute. The parallel tendency to exaggerate natural effects 
by the landscape painters was criticized by Ruskin in his Modern 
Painters. With the alteration of a word or two, his criticism is well 
adapted to the point in question. He says, in substance, that “our 
naturalists delight in bringing the open field and moors up to the 
front door; they abhor all hedges and walls; never plant anything 
but free growing trees, and design rivers gliding at their own sweet 
will under the parlor windows; eschew formality down to the small- 
est detail; break and displace the brickwork which the architect 
has so carefully designed; leave unpruned the thickets which he 
would have delicately trimmed; and carrying his love of nature 
even to license, and the love of wildness to weeds, take pleasure at 
last in emancipating ‘objects of nature from the government of 
man; on the castle displacing its tapestry with ivy, and spreading 
through the garden the bramble for the rose.” 

The original intention of the naturalist was in accordance with 
the general view here expressed nor is there any doubt as to its 
being the only logical and practical development of his principles. 
In the converse of the qualities adaptable to the natural style, 
we shall discover the qualities adaptable to the conventional style, 
Let us, therefore, take up the second suggestion already referred 
to: “Much of what is known as landscape gardening would more 
properly be called decorative gardening.” This is a fundamental 
difference. When Kent leapt upon a garden wall and admired the 
beauties of natural landscape, he showed good taste. But as 
through his influence the “garden” was destroyed, and replaced 
by that sickly, passionless, shrub-spotted lawn that has ever since 
effaced all artistic expression, in connection with architecture, we 
may perhaps regret that Kent’s leap was not immediately followed 
by a fatal fall. 

The principles of the natural style have no value so far as 
artistic expression is concerned, and relevancy in connection with 
artistic or artificial surroundings. They apply simply to the im- 
provement of landscape scenery exterior to, or beyond the garden 
wall; or to that portion of the grounds which should be designed 
in connection with, and as an outcome of, the dominating influence 
of the house itself. The point of deep importance and regret is that 
the original and beautiful conceptions of the artificial style have 
been slighted, and our rich inheritance of beauty in the formal 
or designed garden of past times disowned. What has replaced 
the unequalled charm of those old-time ‘“pleasaunces” wherein 
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the hearts of our ancestors were wont to rejoice? To call the 
expressionless, impersonal, characterless fiascoes of our day, the 
results of a hapless cross between nature and art, to call them 
gardens is an irony beyond words. 

But if formal gardens are inappropriate for country and subur- 
ban houses, what can be said of the incongruity of imitating the 
forms of nature in small city parks! How much of the subtle 
essence of nature is to be had by using landscape methods in a 
wholly artificial environment? To what extent can such lines of 
improvement lose themselves indefinitely, and unite agreeably with 
those of the surrounding country? What of nature is reproduced 
by formless irregular masses of shrubs, by winding and twisting 
paths, and shapeless masses of lawn? ‘There is no need of stop- 
ping to argue that the natural style in such positions is an abuse 
and an absurdity. But to him who can perpetrate such artistic 
crimes, artistic fitness is of no value. 

In conclusion, let me quote from an article on landscape archi- 
tecture in “A Dictionary of Architecture and Building,” by Russell 
Sturgis. In summing up the relative merits of the two styles, it 


reads. “The unquestionable possibility of producing designs of 
extraordinary beauty in formal gardens is to be urged on one side; 
and the desire of the citizen or hard-worked man, even of a country 
town to have as much as possible of free nature, or of a semblance 
of free nature around him is to be weighed on the other side.” 
The article further states, in referring to the present revival of the 
formal garden that “the question will be for the future to decide 
whether the greater pleasure and recreation is to be got from these 
or the more naturalistic treatment of the grounds.” 

It seems to me quite clear that it is not at all a question of pref- 
erence for free nature or of formal designs. Each style is capable 
of producing works of extraordinary beauty. The fact that the 
classical garden will probably appeal to the artist to a great extent, 
does not affect the relative fitness of either style for a given 
situation. For no matter how great the intrinsic possibilities of 
the formal garden or of the “natural” landscape, each will be 
pleasing only as it is perfectly fitted to its respective conditions. 
The question to be settled is not one for fitness, not one of prefer- 
ence. The constant tendency of those with predilections for the 
natural school is to overlook this fundamental question of fitness; 
thus it is well to bear in mind the warning given by Ruskin: “The 
punishment which all the laws of design render inevitably, is that 
those who thus pursue nature will wholly lose sight of art.” 


George F. Pentecost, Jr. 


CROSCOMBE OLD CHURCH. 


ROSCOMBE OLD CHURCH is in the little village of Cros- 
combe, Somersetshire, England, about three miles from 
Wells. The village itself is very small, but the church is expen- 
sively built with a spire of cut stone; the nave and south aisle 
generally of Perpendicular style, but showing in the nave-arcades 
within and in the door of the south porch, seen in Plate 1, relics of 
a building of much earlier date. It is probable that the original 
structure itself is of the thirteenth century, but with window trac- 
ery, battlements, and the like, of the Perpendicular period; the 
nave roof remaining high and steep as in the earlier time, while 
the roofs of choir and south aisle have been made low and flat in 
accordance with fifteenth century taste. The battlements are un- 
usually large for so low a wall, and even for the length of the nave, 
which they dwarf. The church is not as small as the exterior view 
suggests; but its charm is in the very beautiful details of the inte- 
rior, which show how noble a design can be made, and what fine 
details well placed, when the nave is very narrow and proportion- 
ally high, and the aisles are comparatively ineffective. The roofs 
of the church can be judged by Plates 1 and 2. That of the choir 
is of very interesting construction, depending for its permanency 
on a broad arcaded structure crossing the choir from north to 
south, and serving as a kind of girder, as seen in Plate 2. The 
whole system reminds one, as does the design of the little wooden 
arches and pendants of the great Elizabethan and Jacobean tim- 
ber roofs of London Company-Halls. The roof of the nave, 
much steeper and higher without, is of much earlier date, at least 
in its design, than is the choir roof. It is apparently the attempt 
of the artists of the Perpendicular styie to build a roof arched up 
in a way rather unusual for them, in order to clear the point of 
the triumphal arch leading into the choir. They have done well 
with their task and have left a beautiful roof in general design, 
and one made exquisite within by delicate carving, with which 
are combined a number of heraldic shields. In other respects the 
church is not richly decorated within, and it is severely plain with- 
out. There is nothing of importance which belongs to the church 
itself, beyond the screen, pews and pulpit, and the chandeliers, 
evidently modern, are of but inferior design. 
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PLATE 2 shows the nave from the southwest with a part of the admirable oak pew 
ends and pew backs, all of which seem to be of the same epoch as the traceried windows, 
that is to say, about 1420 A. D. The poppy heads are rich and of extreme delicacy of 
design, and the traceried sculpture on the pew ends and the long parapet of the pews 
nearer the choir are admirable in their way. Beyond these again, to the east, are seen 
pews of a style nearly approaching that of the pulpit, and therefore much later than 
the Perpendicular Gothic pew ends last above mentioned. These peculiarities are seen 
in Plates 3 to 6. Beyond the pews is the front of the very extraordinary chancel en- 
closure; but this forms part of the great screen, which will be better discussed in con- 
nection with other illustrations, as it is more perfectly seen in Plates 3 and 6. The 
pulpit is shown in this illustration in its completeness as an irregular octagon, of which 
one side is engaged with the pier of the nave arcade. An admirable canopy of the same 
material and design, richly carved in oak, is secured to the wall above the pulpit and 
completes the composition. A similar arch between the choir and the choir aisle 
affords the opportunity for the stairs to reach this pulpit, and accommodates the organ 
immediately beyond to the east. 
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PLATE 3 shows the whole choir screen, including that lower solid wall, which serves 
as reading desk, with continuous shelf for the books, as seen from within in Plate 6. Above 
this and a little to the east, rises the open timber work of the high screen, with arches 
worked in carved oak and a multiplicity of little columns intended to be classical in char- 
acter, but delightfully varied in their details, and even in their proportions. The charm 
of this composition considered as an architectural design depends largely upon the massive 
superstructure bearing upon the slender columns above cited. This broad and massive 
piece of woodwork has an added effect of weight and dignity given to it by its abundant 
sculpture, all of which is deep and rich, with a boldness suggesting the use of stone rather 
than planks of oak, and implying familiarity on the part of the sculptors with the handling 
of that more massive material. The admirable placing of the royal arms occupying the 
middle of the fourth story of the screen, while it adds to the weight and therefore to 
the dignity of the broad band forming thethird story, adds also to the richness and ap- 
propriateness of the whole. 
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PLATE 4.—The same interior scen from a point much nearer the east end. The pulpit 
can be better judged when seen from this point, and its extremely bold and original 
character admired as it deserves. There is apparently a deliberate combination between 
the canopy above and the pulpit with regard to the succession of the two very broad en- 
tablatures. The conditions have not allowed the canopy to be exactly centered on the 
pulpit, for the structure of the piers has thrown it off the axis. If that were strictly 
en axe, it would be seen that they are designed as if long slender columns (colonnetes) 
connected them, resting upon the pulpit and supporting the canopy. Here, as in the case of 
the screen, the sawed-out strap werk is indefensible. The little obelisks which alter- 
nate with the frontons of that flat scroll work are good in form, but the appearance of such 
very small pieces of sawed and planed wood opened up and shown a jour is injurious to 
the whole design, as suggesting mere toys and wooden trifles of no dignity. They do not 
injure much the general effect of carved wooden architecture of the finer sort. The 
pelican tearing her breast, seen at the top of the picture, forms part of a private memorial 
structure, the monument raised to a dead lord of the manor, which is set here above the 
canopy of the puipit and just over the last arch between the north aisle and the nave. 
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PLATE 5.—Here the northern half of the choir screen can be seen on a large scale, 
and while the light twinkles and flashes much of the elaborate carvings of the upper 
members, the work of the enclosure below and of the admirable Jacobean pews next ad- 
joining it can be perfectly appreciated. It is odd to see in so beautiful a chancel, behind 
one of the most precious choir screens in England, and in front of an east window with 
intact fourteenth century tracery and glass, some part of which is intact, to see a 
wretched modern railing of light ironwork without character or significance of any 
sort in use as the altar rail. That is to say, as the very centre and chief attraction of 
the whole church to the faithful worshippers and communicants who form part of the 
congregation. 
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PLATE 6.—The interior of the church geen from the choir and looking westward, but a 
little north. In this way the Jacobean pews are in the foreground, and the beautiful late 
Gothic pews are in the distance. The inner side of the choir screen also is visible, and 
it is to be noted that the sculpture of the lower story, that is to say, of the solid wall 
below, is as rich within as without; the upper parts from above the eye and not easy to 
examine from the eastern side, are left very plain. The stalls, or such pews as replace 
and serve instead of stalls, affording room for the choristers, are seen on the left and on the 
right; and these have sculpture of the same style and character as that of the choir screen; 


though the light ironwork, which carries the desk in front, and which can be seen in 
Plates 3 and 4, is undoubtedly modern. 
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COSMATI MOSAI( 

HE arts and crafts, like everything else in this world, 
have their periods of growth and decay, seldom, 
however, reaching complete extinction, as each de- 
cadence, sooner or later, is followed by a new 
birth. 





In no one of the arts and crafts is this fluctuation 
between life and death more marked than in that of the mosaicist, 
At first the art was employed almost exclusively in the making of 
floors, attaining in the course of time a high state of excellence, un- 
til mosaic pavements became universal throughout the Roman 
world of the early Empire. Very little in the way of wall mosaic 
was attempted before the reign of Claudius, and no work of impor- 
tance was executed up to the time that Constantinople was made 
the seat of government. Then it was that Christianity, a new force 


in the world, called forth picture mosaics of great artistic merit. 


The fall of the Roman Empire was fatal to the art in the West. , 


For a time it ceased to exist. Then it was resuscitated by artists 
from the Orient. Hence, at the beginning, the revival was largely 
governed in its expression by Byzantine methods of work and 
iconographic traditions, but later it developed along paths of its 
own, striking out for new roads of application and growth. In the 
East the art ultimately became circumscribed in its endeavor by 
a sterile and fixed conventionality, and because of its inflexible 
adherence to this conventionalism, together with the Moham- 
medan subjugation, it died of inanition. 

The mosaics of Europe of the fourth, fifth, sixth and seventh 
centuries are noted for their great beauty and magnificence. There 
is a scarcely perceptible deterioration observable at the end of 
the period, but in the eighth and ninth centuries they are marked 
by a decided Byzantine feeling, imparted to them by the presence 
in Italy of a large number of Greek mosaicists, who had taken 
refuge there from the persecutions of the Iconoclasts. During 
the tenth century there was an almost total cessation of the art. 
It revived again in the eleventh. Fairly good work was done in 
the twelfth, and much better in the thirteenth. Then it was that 
mosaic began to be used very widely as a purely architectural 
decorative material. In the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries the 
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FIG. 2. THE GOSPEL AMRO IN THE ARA COELI AT ROME. 
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mosaicists returned almost exclusively to pictorial decorative 
work, while in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries they be- 
came mere imitators of painters in oil, and so dexterously are 
their mosaics made that they are continually mistaken by laymen 
for the original pictures, of which they are copies. In the eigh- 
teenth century the art hardly existed. In the nineteenth it was 
called once again to life, and now in the twentieth century its 
value is fully recognized. 

Apparently the artist in mosaic has a great future, especially in 
this country, because durable materials are being employed more 
and more, and mosaic is the only lasting substance possessing a 
large color field, and at the same time adaptability for permanent 
polychromatic architectural enrichment. 

As the use of mosaic, at present, in America, is used almost 
exclusively for decorative purposes, rather than pictorial, it would 
seem well to study the works of the Cosmati, the great masters 
of this branch of the art: an Italian family of artists and crafts- 
men, who from father to son for several generations practiced 
their art with wonderful success. The family originally came from 
Anagni, a small hill-town thirty-seven miles east-southeast from 
Rome, migrating to the capital at the end of the twelfth century 
where they remained for over a hundred years, until the “Baby- 
lonish Captivity,” as the Italians are pleased to call the removal 
of the Papacy to Avignon. The Christian names of the most im- 
portant members of the family are well known, but their surname 
is unknown. Just why historians and archeologists have agreed to 
designate them as the Cosmati, is hard to say, although there is 
no doubt the name was derived from that of one of their number, 
Cosmatus ; but why his name was chosen is puzzling, in view of the 
fact that he was not the eldest of his family. The time of their 
coming to Rome was at a period most favorable for their art, 
as it was a great building age. Cardinal Lothario Conti, like 
the Cosmati, a native of Anagni, had just been unanimously pro- 
claimed Supreme Pontiff, and saluted, because of his blameless 
life, by the name of Innocent. He was a man of force, an or- 
ganizer and a masterful leader, who not only raised the papal 
power to its utmost height, but also infused Christendom with a 
spirit of creative activity, which materially promoted the arts and 
crafts, and opened a field for the employment of artistic genius 
of every kind. 

The founder of the cosmatesque school of mosaic workers was 
one Laurentius, who, on coming to Rome was at once admitted 
to citizenship, and made, in 1198, a member of the marble workers 
guild, an organization dating from 1150, which largely “ac- 
complished its work at the expense of the ruins of Ancient Rome.” 
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The relationship of Laurentius’ family may be easily understood 
from the following brief geneological epitome of four generations: 
Laurentius, 

1140——1210 


Jacobus, 
1 165——1234 
Cosmatus, 





1150——1285 
Luca, Jacobus, Deodatus, Johannus, 
1221 1240 1213——1293 1225——1294 123I———1303 


Very little, if anything, is known about the fifth generation, the 
grandsons of Cosmatus. At best they had but a short time in 
which to practice their art or to follow the vocation of their family, 
as the removal of the Holy See to Avignon in 1305 put a stop, 
in Rome, to all ecclesiastical and palatial building and decorating, 
reduced the population to 17,000, and caused many of the houses 
and churches to be dismantled. Amid this ruin and depopulation 
this gifted and meritorious family found little call for its work, 
and consequently the cosmatesque school of mosaicists ceased to 
exist. , 

Laurentius, no doubt, acquired his art from Greek masters, or 
their pupils, and for a time followed their method of work. Al- 
though this could not have been for long, as it is fully proven 
that at an early stage in his career he showed an independence of 
thought and feeling that freed him from the trammels of tradition, 
and Byzantine influence, and caused him to work from original 
motives. Applying, with wonderful artistic discretion, all the 
decorative resources of his art, he produced a style pervaded by 
a vigorous color scheme in union with a strong design (far more 
so than the delicate ornamental mosaic of the Venetian school), 
a style refined, although touched perceptibly by the Western bar- 
baric spirit, yet quite free from the rudeness of the Roman and 
the hardness of execution of the then Byzantine schools. He never 
considered mosaic by itself, a thing apart from its surroundings, 
but always in conjunction with plain or sculptured marble surfaces: 
a decorative accessory to some architectural feature. So strongly 
was this use of mosaic fixed in his mind, that he invariably made 
his pavements, in design, similar to those of the Byzantines, of 
slabs of marble cut to a given form and bordered with a harlequin- 
ade of tessellated mosaic enrichment, a sort of combination of 
Opus Alexandrinum and Opus Sectile of the ancient Romans. 

Laurentius, as a rule, employed white or light colored marble 
for his backgrounds, and these backgrounds, or fields, he inlayed 
with squares, parallelograms and circles of colored marble and 
porphyry, surrounding them with ribbons of mosaic, and separat- 
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ing them one from another, with marble mouldings, carvings and 
plain bands, and further enriching these members with mosaic. 
The mosaic itself was composed of small tesserze of antique glass, 
mixed with those made at that time. The first were found in 
great abundance in the ruins of Rome and other ancient cities, 
while the latter were easily obtainable, as the art of making col- 
ored glass was then widely practiced throughout the Christian 
world. The designs followed were purely geometrical: a beautiful 
development of a star motive, most ingeniously diversified, not 
so much by change of form, as by variation of color. 

Whatever work Laurentius may have executed, previous to his 


becoming a Roman citizen, has either been destroved, or can no 


longer be identified. That he worked in the church at Fabieri 
in 1190 is known, but nothing of the work itself is known. The 


first authentic examples of his subsequent work are in the church 
of the Ara Ceeli, at Rome (Figs. 2, 3): the epistle and gospel 
ambo, a choir-screen, no longer in place, but behind the high altar, 
and a pavement extending over the nave, aisles and transepts. 
This work, however, was not wholly his, as his son, Jacobus, was 
associated with him, to whom he gives full credit in the following 
inscription, which he placed upon the epistle ambo: 


LAVRENTIVS CVM JACOBO FILIO SVO VIVOS OPERIS 
MAGISTER FVIT. 


This Jacobus, a most apt son of a most skilled father, was not 
only a sculptor and mosaicist, but also an architect, a fact made 
known by inscriptions on the walls of the Cathedral of Civita- 
Castellana (Figs. 1, 5, 6). Jacobus took charge of the architec- 
tural alteration of this interesting building, while his father, and 
later his son, Cosmatus, assisted him with the decorations: the 
sculpture, carvings and mosaics. 

Civita-Castellana, even in the days of the Cosmati, was a place of 
great antiquity, and like the neighboring towns of Viterbo, Tos- 
cannella and Corneto, once formed a part of the Etruscan Con- 
federation; and, because of its strategic position, situated as it is 
upon one of the commanding buttresses of the Apennines, ap- 
proachable only from one side, by a long bridge spanning a ravine 
of one hundred and twenty feet in depth, was a place of great 
military importance all through the Middle Ages. To-day it is 
a forgotten village, seldom visited by strangers, but still the seat 
of a bishop, and possessing, behind its picturesque mediaeval ram- 
parts, the cathedral where the Cosmati wrought so well in the 
fulness of their art. 

The cathedral was originally a basilica, but during the course of 
the centuries it was very much changed by additions and deco- 
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FIG. 8. A COSMATESQUE TOMB IN THE CHURCH OF S. BALBINA AT ROME. 
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rations, and lost its primitive simplicity; yet, it is even now one 
of the most interesting, ecclesiastical edifices in Italy, made so 
largely through the art of the Cosmati. The portico of the fagade, 
extending across the entire front, approached by a flight of eight 
steps, is of moment in the history of architecture, as in some 
respects it foreshadowed the Renaissance, an anticipation of two 
hundred years (Fig. 4), The entablature and roof of the portico 
are supported on four square piers: one at each end, one on either 
side of the central opening, and in the intervening spaces by six 
monolithic shafts resting on moulded bases and crowned with 
Ionic capitals. The entablature is well proportioned, except its 
architrave, which is a little too high; the frieze is enriched with a 
mosaic of interlaced bands of gold and colored glass tesserae, en- 
closing alternate disks and squares of serpentine and porphyry ; 
the cornice, composed of moulded classical members, rests on a 
row of carved modillions. The line of the entablature, mid-way 
in its length, is interrupted by a round arch, surmounted by an 
Agnus Dei, carved in high relief. This arch, which gives great 
dignity to the portico, springs from two of the supporting square 
piers, and is flanked, on the right and left, by a pilaster, uphold- 
ing an entablature similar in design and ornamentation to the 
one below; the spandrels are in plain masonry embellished with 
a sculptured eagle standing on a carved corbel, and, altogether, 
the arch is a fit introduction to the main door of the church, which 
is a superb example of Cosmatesque decoration, monumental in 
character, and at the same time precious in its mosaic embellish- 
ments. There are three doors in the facade, but the central one 
is the important one, the others are quite subordinate to it in 
size, design and decoration. It is made up of three receding arches, 
springing from a frieze of mosaic, which carries across the 
lintel of the door, and is maintained on each side by a pilaster and 
two columns, the last members having different points of rest. 
Above the lintel there is a semi-circular wheel of six spokes, 
decorated with inlays of glass mosaic, and below, between the lintel 
and the door, there is a broad band of mosaic which is continued 
down both sides of the arch to within four feet of the base line 
(Figs. 1, 5). Some years after the portico, doors and part of the 
interior decorations were completed, possibly in 1240, two of the 
sons of Cosmatus, viz., Deodatus and Luca, erected about the 
choir, or chancel, a low screen of white marble, carrying in regu- 
lar succession two rows of goodly sized squares of porphyry and 
serpentine, surrounded by narrow bands of mosaic. Each slab is 
enclosed in a frame of marble, and separated from one another 
by a field of colored mosaic on a gold background, and the whole 
in turn enclosed in richly carved marble mouldings, and sur- 
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mounted with a heavy but finely sculptured marble rail. At each 
corner of the screen there was a column standing upon the back 
of a sphynx, its shaft enriched with a spiral of mosaic, and crowned 
with a semi-corinthian capital (Fig. 6). 

Similar work to this may be seen and studied in many churches 
in different parts of Italy: Toscanella, Corneto, Subiaco, Anagni, 
Viterbo and Salerno (Figs. 9, 10, 11, 12), but notably at Rome, 
where the Cosmati, and their followers, not only supplied the 
churches of the city with ambos, altars, paschal-candlesticks, 
thrones and screens (Figs. 7, 8), but also distant places, as far 
away as England; witness the shrine of Saint Edward the Con- 
fessor in Westminster Abbey, which is unquestionably Cosmat- 
esque work. 

The brothers, Deodatus and Johannus, the last of the Cosmati, 
of whom anything is known, were pursuing their art at the end 
of the thirteenth and the beginning of the fourteenth centuries, 
with the same enthusiasm displayed bv their great-grandfather in 
the twelfth century. Deodatus built in 1296, over the high altar 
of Saint Maria in Cosmedin, at Rome, a very beautiful marble 
and mosaic ciborium; and his brother, three years later, designed 
and executed in Saint Maria Maggiore one of the most “elegant 
mediaeval tombs in existence,” that of Gonsalvus Rodrigo, Bishop 
of Albano, and later, in 1304, in the Church of Saint Maria Sopra 
Minerva the tomb of William Durandus, the learned author of 


’ 


the Rationale Divinorum Offictorum—a_ store-house of Christian 
symbolism. 

It is doubtful if the Cosmati have ever been excelled as decora- 
tive artists in mosaic, or been surpassed in their knowledge of 
the possibilities and limitations of mosaic as a decorative material ; 
therefore, their works should be studied most carefully by all who 
are now attempting to use ornamental mosaic in a decorative 
way. Much can be gleaned from photographs about the forms 
they employed, and the proportional distribution of the mosaics 
to the conjoining plain and carved accompaniments, but their color 
schemes can only be understood by examining the monuments 
themselves. 

Some few students, because of a seeming resemblance between 
the Cosmatesque mosaics and those of Monreale and the Cap- 
pella Palatina at Palermo, are inclined to deny originality to the 
Cosmati, and claim that their work was only a dexterous imita- 
tion of Silician and Oriental models, but this apparent similarity 
is only apparent when the mosaics are examined and compared 
superficially, for in truth, the mosaics of the Cosmati are largely 
inlays, where the marble has been countersunk to receive the 
mosaic, accompanied with carvings, while the others are nothing 
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more than ornamental dividing lines between plain surfaces, and 
often following in design floral and other naturalistic motives. 

It is hoped this brief article, purely tentative, will excite a de- 
sire in the mind of the reader to know more about the mosaics 
of the Cosmati and the Cosmatesque school, and will thus lead 


to further study. 
Caryl Coleman. 





























ARCHITECTURAL ABERRATIONS.—No. 19. 
The Dorilton. 


T the corner of Seventy-first Street and Broadway, in the city 
A of New York, stands a most questionable and question-pro- 
voking edifice in the guise of an apartment house. It not merely 
solicits but demands attention. It yells “Come and look at me” so 
loud that the preoccupied or even the color-blind passenger cannot 
choose but hear. And the effect of it on the passer is unusual. It 
is very infrequently that a building goads to such a pitch of ani- 
mosity mild men, not especially interested in architecture, insomuch 
that they can scarcely express themselves about it in parliamentary 
language. ‘I don’t know what it is about that man,” observed 
Stevenson; “but he excites in me passions that would disgrace 
hell.” Let us, then, institute a candid inquiry into “what it is” 
about this edifice that produces this effect. 

Mere description would not take us far. In fact without the 
“ocular proof” of the photograph, or, still better, of the building 
itself, the impartial outsider would wonder, from the mere enu- 
meration of the items of the aggregation “what it was” that made 
the man who experienced it so “hot,” when he himself, the impar- 
tial outsider, would have only to be planted opposite the main 
front in order to fall to swearing also. The general scheme is 
harmless, current, and plausible. A central court, opening to the 
south, of fairly liberal dimensions for its purpose of light and air, 
certainly not obnoxious to the common reproach of being a mere 
slot, is flanked by two masses of building each somewhat wider 
than itself. If these wings could be further separated by widening 
the court, doubtless the effect of the disposition would be better, 
or if the building were half as high, six stories instead of twelve, 
in which case the court would be architecturally as well as prac- 
tically ample. But one allows and must allow for these exigencies 
of the New York apartment house, and if the reservation of space 
for light and air is not liberal, as little is it mean. It is true that 
there is no sense in bridging the court at the level of the main 
cornice with an arch which at midday darkens two stories with its 
shadow. But distinctly the lateral composition of this front is not 
“what it is.” Neither is it the lateral composition of the Broadway 
front, which shows a centre, marked by a five-story oriel in sheet 
metal, and ends forming the returns of the southern walls, and 
combining with them to form a pavilion, unmarked in the base- 
ment, but marked in the field of the wall by wide and emphatic 
quoining, and in the high Mansard by a projecton of the roof. It 
is true that both on the side and in the front the triple divisions are 
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too nearly equal for the best effect, or even for a good effect, but 
there is nothing necessarily infuriating about the arrangement. 

Neither is there anything necessarily infuriating about the ver- 
tical composition. This also is triple. The precept of the excel- 
lent Aristotle is scrupulously and emphatically observed. The 
work has a beginning, a middle and an end—a beginning of lime- 
stone; a middle of ditto and brick; an end of slate and copper. 
These divisions also are more nearly equal than is customary, the 
middle the shaft, occupying just about half the total height and 
comprising six stories, while the basement has three and the roof 
three. Perhaps an addition to the shaft of two stories, taking one 
from the bottom and one from the top, would have much amelior- 
ated the effect. That Irishman, celebrated by Joseph Miller, who, 
finding that his bed sheet, while it came comfortably up to his chin, 
did not cover his feet, cut a strip from the top and sewed it on to 
the bottom, has always passed for an example of fatuity. But if 
that Irishman had been an architect, he might have deserved praise 
instead of ridicule. Nevertheless, the somewhat high-waisted and 
somewhat low-shouldered look which this edifice derives from the 
disposition of its parts, would not account for the emotions which 
it excites. 

Neither, entirely, would the material, though here we approach 
the heart of the mystery. A basement of light limestone, a super- 
structure of red brick, a roof of black slate and copper, there is 
nothing maddening about that. Moreover, the setting off of a 
single story at the top of the base and another at the top of the 
shaft, and striping it with the two main materials, as a transitional 
member, is a sensible and not too trite device, especially when, as 
here, each of the transitional stories carries a strong projection, 
in one case a row of balconies, in the other the main cornice, and 
the corbels of the projection are continued downward through the 
story. But the contrast of color is made violent by the peculiarly 
vivid redness of the red brick. A milder and mellower tint, or a 
less staring uniformity of tint, would have helped much the looks of 
things. We may do an injustice to mere pressed brick, but the 
fronts seem to have been painted. On the sides, which are 
“treated” only provisionally, this is still more apparent. The 
owner and the architect are entitled to credit for endeavoring to 
make presentable what is only casually visible, and for trying to 
bestow comeliness upon the more shameful parts. By employing 
a cheaper, rougher and less uniformly colored red brick upon these 
subordinate walls, they have made them much more agreeable 
objects than the smooth expanse of fierce red that burns upon the 
main front. In fact, the view of the lower part of the flank the 
spectator sees from the eastward along Seventy-first Street is very 
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agreeable, so far as the color and texture of the field of wall 
goes. It would be altogether agreeable, with the return of the 
striped story at the level of the main cornice, and with the other 
indications of the treatment of the front, but for some grievous 
drawbacks. The ugliest of these is the edging of the pavilion with 
a convex curve of sheet metal in absurd imitation of ashlar. An- 
other is the fact that above the cornice line, a corbel course is pro- 
jected in white brick, and to account for its projection not only the 
chimney but also the window frames are set in the advanced plane, 
while, worst of all, the brickwork here, where it is sure to be seen, 
has the same painted look as that of the main fronts, showing the 
insensibility of the designer to the merits of his rough and mottled 
wall below. 

Doubtless this violent contrast of color is productive of base 
passions and is partly “what it is.” One detail of it, which has a sin- 
gularly exasperating effect is the glaring red of the terra cotta 
vases which have been placed upon the intermediate pedestals of 
the balustrade of the balconies above the third story, the terminal 
pedestals being surmounted with vases in cut stone, or sheet metal 
painted to that effect. (N.B.—The red vases are backed by the 
limestone quoining, but so for that matter are the gray ones.) At 
any rate, the fiery tint of the vases which seems to be meant to 
match that of the brickwork, is just far enough from doing so to 
set the sensitive spectator’s teeth on edge. 

Next to the violent contrast of color which is the most con- 
spicuous fact about the building, one is inclined to note as most in- 
flammatory the gross excess of scale throughout, the wild yell 
with which the fronts exclaim “Look at me,” as if somebody were 
going to miss seeing a building of this area, twelve stories high! 
Regard a little those stone balls on the gate posts of the entrance, 
two feet in diameter, left there for Titans to roll at ten pins. 
Only less are those which surmount the pedestals of the railing, 
though these are so transfixed with metal handrails that the Titans 
could not get at them. Consider the stone-cutting of the base- 
ment, the enormous rolls and the deep recesses that attest the 
architect’s insistence upon that kind of emphasis which the French 
call “emphase.”” Contemplate the flat arches of the basement, in 
which five of the round rolls do duty as voussoirs, the central one 
being prolonged to the floor line above and flattened on the face. 
Reflect upon that arched opening which runs through two stories 
at the centre of each wing, sustaining the three-story oriel in sheet 
metal. Mark the scale of the corbels at the top of the basement 
and under the main cornice. Most of all, inwardly digest that 
huge cartouche above the archway of the court. See the width of 
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the quoining. How everything shrieks to drown out everything 
else! 

Above the cornice line the riot is even less restrained. Nay, it 
is possible that a big quiet mass of roof, broken only by the neces- 
sary openings reduced to their lowest terms might have done much 
to bring even what is below to some sort of unity and subordina- 
tion. But violent buildings come to a violent end. The architec- 
tural basis of this three-story roof is twofold—the necessity of 
“building to the limit,” and the cheapness of sheet metal. It is 
really, this roof, under pretence of being a roof, three full stories in 
tinware, including the parapet story, ostensibly of brick and stone, 
with scarcely any reduction in area from its substructure, and the 
fact would give it a squeezed and skintight look, no matter how 
it was treated in detail. But it is treated with extreme cruelty. 
What a wonderful feature is that accumulation, on either front, of 
central dormers, in the plane of the wall below, but thanks to the 
cornice seeming to impend threateningly over and beyond it in 
place of crowning it! And then there is always or at least so often, 
the suspicion of fraudulency. What between the architect’s fre- 
quent introduction of sheet metal in imitation of masonry, and his 
frequent introduction of masonry in imitation of sheet metal, that 
is to say, with that bloatedness and inflation of design which be 
long to the cheaper material, he “keeps us guessing” in a manner 
truly infuriating. “At least that is costly,” you say of one detail 
which you take to be cut stone, or “at least that is cheap,” of some 
other which you take to be of tin, but with no certainty, when the 
object is beyond the reach of ocular certainty in the case of either, 
that it is not the other praise to which it is really entitled. And 
this is unsettling to the intellect as well as embittering to the heart. 
The grand cartouche of the centrai arch “ought to be” of sheet 
metal. The outlying cartouches with the elongated shields, that 
drip down the piers are of sheet metal confessed, as much as the 
oriels. But even the corbelling of the balconies are under suspi- 
cion of malleability, though in a position where an imposture 
should be easy to detect. 

The incendiary qualities of the edifice may then be referred, 
first to violence of color, then to violence of scale, then to violence 
of “thinginess,” to the multiplicity and the importunity of the de- 
tails. It would not be fair to pass without noting how thoroughly 
the sculptor has “worked in harmony” with architect, and caught 
the detestable spirit that reigns throughout. Remark, if you 
please, the cherubs, carved with some blunt instrument, that 
sprawl above the central gate. Remark, also, the allegorical 
figures that flank the base of the tin oriel at the centre of the side, 
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denoting—well, what? Peace and Plenty? Flora and Pomona? 
Nonsense. Gambrina and Bologna. 

It is something to have abounded thus exceptionally in the 
sense in which so much of our current building abounds, to have 
put up an edifice which cannot be regarded with apathy, at sight of 
which, on the contrary, strong men swear, and weak women shrink 
affrighted. As Carlyle says of the London statues: “That all men 
should see this; innocent young creatures, still in arms, be taught 
to think this beautiful; and perhaps, women in an interesting situ- 
ation look up to it as they pass? I put it to your religious feeling, 
to your principles as men and fathers of families!" 
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THE RIDING STABLE OF FRANK GOULD. 
oTth Street, New York City. York & Sawyer, Architects. ¢ 
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THE HOWARD SAVINGS INSTITUTION. 


George B. Post, Architect. 
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Cyrus L. W. Eidlitz, Architect.. 
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Southwest ccrner of Madison Avenue and 2th Street. 
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Harry Allen Jacobs, 
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Opinions Official and Unofficial. 


History can exhibit very few men capable of such ubiquitous 
activity as that of Emperor William of Germany. There is no 
important department of German life in which he does not try to 

make his influence dominant. He really seeks 


A to be universally effective, and in some meas- 
“ ‘ ure succeeds. It is the theory and practice of 
Captain “ine “tap igh, AP iar Te dal 
f the Prussian and Imperial Constitutions, that all 
+e) 


political initiative proceeds from the Crown; 
Culture.” but it is not enough that he dictates the 
foreign and domestic policy of the State; that 
he is the real head of the army and the navy; and that he inter- 
feres continually in solution of all kinds of administrative ques- 
tions. He seeks to be the moral and intellectual as well as the 
political, military and social leader of his people. No man not 
possessed of an almost demoniac energy, and a supreme self-con- 
fidence, would have dared to conceive much less to carry out such 
a programme. Of course there have been other monarchs, who 
have attempted like Emperor William to dominate both the action 
and thought of their people, but they were not the rulers of a 
modern state. The life of a contemporary nation is much more 
complicated and specialized than formerly; its national action is 
more momentous; the dangers of such a mistake as the French 
made in 1871 are appalling; and the Emperor William, responsible 
as he is to an elected assembly, is obliged patiently and painfully 
to unravel many a knot, which an earlier autocrat, such as 
Napoleon I. would have summarily cut with a sword. To play the 
autocrat at a time when autocratic rule is both more responsible 
than ever before, yet more resistible—that is the official task which 
the Emperor is seriously undertaking, and it must be admitted that 
he is making a brave show. It is, perhaps, just because he is obliged 
to persuade his people to follow him, that he runs over from 
leadership in political, military and social matters into a more dan- 
gerous attempt to determine by exhortation their moral and in- 
tellectual behavior. The more they think as he does, the more 
willingly they will follow. 

This is logical, perhaps from his point of view even necessary ; but 
as we have said, it is dangerous. A military machine needs a 
“War Lord”; a money-making machine needs a “Captain of Indus- 
try”; but the intellectual life of a people is not a piece of machinery 
and does not need a “Captain of Culture.” The Emperor, it is 
true, seeks rather to inspire the moral and artistic imagination of 
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his people, than to place it under specific orders, but the effect of 
official inspiration is none the less dangerous, because the in- 
spiration itself is vague, strenuous and exalted. It would be far 
better for German art if the Emperor were content to be merely 
an art patron, rather than its friend and guide; but the man who 
gives subjects to his “professors” to paint, who himself determines 
the official architecture of his capital, and whose ideas about 
sculpture are contained in the following quotations, is a man whose 
influence on German art will be baleful in proportion as it is ef- 
fective. His gospel of “Art for the sake of the State and the 


Hohenzollerns” is contained in an address which he handed down 
to the sculptors of the marble groups in the Avenue of Victory at 
Berlin, and among other things he said: “It (the Avenue of Vic- 
tory) shows that the Berlin school of sculptors occupies a position 
which could hardly have been excelled at the time of the Renais- 
sance. And I think that every one of you will ungrudgingly admit 
that the strenuous example of Professor Reinhold Begas and his 
conceptions, based upon his knowledge of the antique, have been 
the guides of many of you in the accomplishment of your great 
enterprise. Here, again, a parallel might be drawn between the 
great artistic achievements of the middle ages and of the Italians, 
where the ruler and sovereign, who was a lover of the arts, and who 
set the artists their task, did not fail to find those masters around 
whom a crowd of young people gathered, so that a definite school 
was developed and was able to achieve admirable work. 
Sculpture still remains for the most part free from the influence 
of so-called modern tendencies and movements; it still stands ex- 
alted and sublime. For us—for the German people— 
great ideals have become permanent possessions, while other na- 
tions have more or less lost them.” What a rare combination this 
is of personal and national egotism and bad aesthetics! At best 
the “strenuous example” of Professor Reinhold Begas could result 
in nothing but a clumsy imitation of the grandiose and pretentious 
sculpture of the age of Louis XIV. 

The verdict of foreign countries is said to be the verdict of pos- 
terity. If so, what will be the comment of posterity on the value 
which the Emperor puts upon the various expressions of German 
art. The sculpture which is the “product of a school” hardly ex- 
celled at the time of the Renaissance, which is free from “modern 
tendencies,’ and which stands “exalted and sublime” will be dis- 
missed to the well-stocked lumber room of pompous failures. On 
the other hand the contemporary German drama which is not “ex- 
alted and sublime,” which is the peculiar product of “modern ten- 
dencies,”’ and which is too penetrating and subversive to find favor 
in official circles will be deemed the really significant and lasting 
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expression of contemporary German imagination. The Emperor 
should show the same salutary indifference to art as his “strenuous” 
analogue in this country, President Roosevelt. If there is any office 
which disqualifies a man from becoming a formative art critic, it 
is that of being an Emperor, for a man occupying such an office and 
believing in it, cannot possibly pass a disinterested intellectual judg- 
ment. He is the victim of the binding tradition he embodies, and 
is not in a position to understand the paradox of the artistic life— 
that a work of art can be a great and lasting achievement, only 
because the artist unites with his peculiar gifts and training a large 
penetrating and passionate vision of human life; and yet that any 
striving after moral insight and elevation or of emotional intensity 
is almost always fatal to the eminence and integrity of his artistic 
achievement. An artist may strive after but one thing, perfection 
of performance; the rest must be given. So much for the 
“strenuous examples” of “professors” of sculpture, and the “great 
ideals” which other decadent nations have lost, but which are the 
“permanent” and we hope the exclusive possession of Germany. 
In our own country one frequently feels inclined o regret that 
there is so little formative energy in American social life to take 
the artist out of the circle of his technical interests, and make him 
build better than he knows, but after pondering this attempt of 
the German Emperor to make German art less modern and 
technical, but more dignified, elevated and German, we do not 
feel inclined to quarrel with American conditions. The future of 
American art is where it belongs, in the hands of American artists, 
and not in those of Emperors, or “bosses,” or “Captains of In- 
dustry,” or any other apostles and examples of active and strenuous 
living. These artists certainly would not be harmed by the infusion 
into their work of rather more energy and originality, but if they 
keep on minding their own business and crying “Hands off” to 
official and popular influences, the formative impulse when it comes 
will find them prepared. As long as the official is necessarily some- 
what conventional, artists should always remain socially independ- 
ent and Bohemian—touched, it is to be hoped by the better im- 
pulses of contemporary life, and by no means merely protestant 
and vagabond, but still in some measure a separate class, with 
special standards and interests. In our modern society it is only 
under such conditions that they can keep their technical standards 
sufficiently pure, and their personal inspiration fresh and genuine. 
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As a rule all modern colored glass windows are weak in con- 

struction, more especially those made in this country, and hence 


are not durable. The reason for this is easily understood, when it 
is remembered that the weight of the glass, plus 


t the wind pressure, is sustained and resisted 
A Plea solely by the soft metals lead and copper: strips 
| for of lead are used to hold the various pieces of 

Armatures. glass in juxtaposition and copper wire, soldered 


to the leads, to attach the glazed light to hori- 

zontal round iron bars, which are placed at 
regular intervals in the sash or frame. In consequence of this 
method of construction, in the course of time, a window sags or 

bellies from its own weight, and because of the wind pressure, 

the glass becomes loose in the leads, the copper wire stretches and 

often pulls away from the point of attachment, and the window 

leaks and finally tumbles to pieces. In American windows this 
) disintegration takes place very much sooner than in those of Eu- 
rope, because the glass employed is in itself much heavier, and 
| because of the additional weight added by the practice of super- 
imposing one thickness of glass over another. 

It is evident that it is of vital importance, alike to the artist in 
glass and to the owner, to overcome this weakness, and to lengthen 
the life of their windows. The solution of the difficulty will be 
found in returning to the method of construction in vogue during 
the middle ages, viz., the use of the armature, and supplementing 
it by the modern method of reinforcing the leads with steel. If 
these two strengthening processes are employed the artist can be 
sure that his windows will last, and will be seen by his children’s 
children. 





The mediaeval artist divided his windows into sections, and these 
sections were held in place by iron frames or armatures, which 
not only reduced or lessened the downward weight pressure, but 
also offered to the wind a resistance which neutralized its force. 
At first they used them without any thought beyond their sustain- 
ing value, but at the end of the twelfth cenury they made them 
take their place in the general composition, so arranging them that 





y they not only did not offend the eye, but became important fac- 
tors in the design. Some of them were quite complicated in form, 
consisting of squares, circles, semicircles, lozenges, roses, trefoils 

( and quatrefoils, combined in such a way to harmonize, not only 

with the design of the window but also with the general architective 

motive. They were made of flat wrought iron bars, welded to- 
gether so as to support one another, and furnished with flanges, 
bolts, and keys to hold the glass in place. 

If there any good reason why a window artist of the present 
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should not return to the 
use of armatures? To- 
day iron is far more 
abundant and _ cheaper 
than it was in the middle 
ages. Moreover, he has 
at his command the an- 
gle-iron and T-bar, which 
lend themselves far more 
readily as supports for 
the glass than the flat 
bars of mediaeval times, 


offering as they do a 
~ — oe 


deep rabbet for the re- 


. _ , fs | \ 

a ay No "4 ception of the edges of 
v \/JA 

SM Pa Ge + 


the sections of the win- 
dow. 

\ It has been objected 
that armatures interfere 
with the pictorial effect : 
and that their presence 
distract the attention of 
the spectator, carrying 
his eyes away from the 
ensemble, so that he sees 
the design in parts, thus 
breaking the unity of the 
composition. The first 
objection has very little 
weight, as it is based 
upon a misunderstanding 
of the true office of a col- 
ored glass window, which 





should never be a picture 
THE STORY OF ST. MARTIN AT per se, a picture in a pic- 
VARENNES. torial sense, but simply 

a decorative picture, a 

polychromatic note in the general scheme of decoration. The sec- 
ond objection will have nothing to rest upon, if the artist takes the 
armature into consideration when he makes his design, harmoniz- 
ing it with, and making it take its place in the composition as one 
of its elements and integral parts. If there were any validity in this 
last objection, it would hold good for the same reason against the 
lead lines, and would call for their elimination; if on the other hand 
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it has no force, the decorative value of armature and leads are equal 
in every respect. 

The reinforcing of the leads by means of a strip of steel: a rib- 
bon metal resembling a watch spring in form, is a very simple 
matter, and when used with discretion will not interfere with the 
design and will add greatly to the durability of the window. If 
these two methods of construction were specified by architects, and 
insisted upon, the builders of the glass windows would be forced to 
employ them and the artist would soon fall in line, and would 
shortly learn to harmonize them with their designs. 

It is true that they would add considerably to the expense of 
the construction, but that is a small matter, in view of the ad- 
ditional light they would give to the windows. If something of the 
kind is not resorted to our American windows, within fifty to one 
hundred years, will be in a deplorable condition, unless they are 
repaired from time to time, which is a costly operation. 

Why not start right at first? Why not use the armatures and 


the reinforcements ? 
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